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Chris Argyrts 


The Individual and Organization: 
Some Problems of 


Mutual Adjustment 


Ideally, healthy development in our culture involves growth from 
being passive as an infant to being active as an adult; from being 
dependent to being relatively independent; from being in a subordt- 
nate position to achieving equal or higher position than friends achieve; 
from expressing few and shallow abilities to expressing many and 
deeper abilities. If formal organization is defined by the use of such 
principles as task specialization, unity of direction, chain of command, 
and span of control, then employees work in a situation in which they 
tend to be dependent, subordinate, and passive to a leader. This type 
of situation may create frustration, conflict, and failure for the em- 
ployee. He may react by regressing, decreasing his efficiency, and 
creating informal systems against management.1 

The author 1s a member of the faculty of the Department of Indus- 
trial Administration, Yale University. 


IT IS a fact that most industrial organizations have some sort of 
formal structure within which individuals must work to achieve the 
organization’s objectives.” Each of these basic components of organ- 
ization (the formal structure and the individuals) has been and 

*This analysis is part of a larger project whose objectives are to integrate by the 


use of a systematic framework much of the existing behavioral-science research 
related to organization. The total report will be published by Harper & Brothers as 
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continues to be the subject of much research, discussion, and 
writing. An extensive search of the literature leads us to conclude, 
however, that most of these inquiries are conducted by persons 
typically interested in one or the other of the basic components. 
Few focus on both the individual and the organization. 

Since in real life the formal structure and the individuals are 
continuously interacting and transacting, it seems useful to con- 
sider a study of their simultaneous impact upon each other. It is 
the purpose of this paper to outline the beginnings of a systematic 
framework by which to analyze the nature of the relationship be- 
tween formal organization and individuals and from which to 
derive specific hypotheses regarding their mutual impact. Although 
a much more detailed definition of formal organization will be 
given later, it is important to emphasize that this analysis is limited 
to those organizations whose original formal structure is defined by 
such traditional principles of organization as ‘chain of command,” 
“task specialization,” ‘span of control,” and so forth. Another 
limitation is that since the nature of individuals varies from culture 
to culture, the conclusions of this paper are also limited to those 
cultures wherein the proposed model of personality applies (pri- 
marily American and some Western European cultures). 

The method used is a simple one designed to take advantage of 
the existing research on each component. The first objective is to 
ascertain the basic properties of each component. Exactly what is 
known and agreed upon by the experts about each of the com- 
ponents? Once this information has been collected, the second ob- 
jective follows logically. When the basic properties of each of these 
components are known, what predictions can be made regarding 
their impact upon one another once they are brought together? 


SOME PROPERTIES OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


The research on the human personality is so great and volumi- 
nous that it is indeed difficult to find agreement regarding its basic 


a book, tentatively entitled The Behavioral Sciences and Organization. The project 
has been supported by a grant from the Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for whose generous support the writer is extremely 
grateful. 

“Temporarily, “formal structure” is defined as that which may be found on the 
organization charts and in the standard operating procedures of an organization 
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properties.’ It is even more difficult to summarize the agreements 
once they are inferred from the existing literature. Because of space 
limitations it is only possible to discuss in detail one of several 
agreements which seems to the writer to be the most relevant to 
the problem at hand. The others may be summarized briefly as 
follows. Personality is conceptualized as (1) being an organization 
of parts where the parts maintain the whole and the whole main- 
tains the parts; (2) seeking internal balance (usually called adjust- 
ment) and external balance (usually called adaptation); (3) being 
propelled by psychological (as well as physical) energy; (4) located 
in the need systems; and (5) expressed through the abilities. (6) 
The personality organization may be called “the self’ which (7) 
acts to color all the individual’s experiences, thereby causing him 
to live in “private worlds,” and which (8) is capable of defending 
(maintaining) itself against threats of all types. 

The self, in this culture, tends to develop along specific trends 
which are operationally definable and empirically observable. 
The basic developmental trends may be described as follows. The 
human being, in our culture: 

(1) tends to develop from a state of being passive as an infant to 
a state of increasing activity as an adult. (This is what E. H. Erikson 
has called self-initiative and Urie Bronfenbrenner has called self- 
determination.*) 

(2) tends to develop from a state of dependence upon others as 
an infant to a state of relative independence as an adult. Relative 
independence is the ability to “stand on one’s own two feet” and 
simultaneously to acknowledge healthy dependencies. It is charac- 


*The relevant literature in clinical, abnormal, child, and social psychology, and in 
personality theory, sociology, and anthropology was investigated. The basic agree- 
ments inferred regarding the properties of personality are assumed to be valid for 
most contemporary points of view. Allport’s “trait theory,” Cattell’s factor analytic 
approach, and Kretschmer’s somatotype framework are not included. For lay descrip- 
tion see the author’s Personality Fundamentals for Administrators, rev. ed. (New 
Haven, 1954). 

*E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950); Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
“Toward an Integrated Theory of Personality,” in Robert R. Blake and Glenn V. 
Ramsey, Perception (New York, 1951), pp. 206-257. See also R. Kotinsky, Personality 
in the Making (New York, 1952), pp. 8-25. 

*This is similar to Erikson’s sense of autonomy and Bronfenbrenner’s state of 
creative interdependence. 
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terized by the individual’s freeing himself from his childhood 
determiners of behavior (e.g., the family) and developing his own 
set of behavioral determiners. The individual does not tend to 
react to others (e.g., the boss) in terms of patterns learned during 
childhood.® 

(3) tends to develop from being capable of behaving in only a 
few ways as an infant to being capable of behaving in many dif- 
ferent ways as an adult.’ 

(4) tends to develop from having erratic, casual, shallow, quickly 
dropped interests as an infant to possessing a deepening of interests 
as an adult. The mature state is characterized by an endless series 
of challenges where the reward comes from doing something for 
its own sake. ‘The tendency is to analyze and study phenomena in 
their full-blown wholeness, complexity, and depth.® 

(5) tends to develop from having a short-time perspective (i.e., 
the present largely determines behavior) as an infant to having a 
much longer time perspective as an adult (i.e., the individual’s 
behavior is more affected by the past and the future).® 

(6) tends to develop from being in a subordinate position in the 
family and society as an infant to aspiring to occupy at least an 
equal and/or superordinate position relative to his peers. 

(7) tends to develop from having a lack of awareness of the self 
as an infant to having an awareness of and control over the self 
as an adult. The adult who experiences adequate and successful 
control over his own behavior develops a sense of integrity (Erik- 
son) and feelings of self-worth (Carl R. Rogers).?° 

These characteristics are postulated as being descriptive of a 
basic multidimensional developmental process along which the 

Robert W. White, Lives in Progress (New York, 1952), pp. 339 ff. 

"Lewin and Kounin believe that as the individual develops needs and abilities 
the boundaries between them become more rigid. This explains why an adult is 
better able than a child to be frustrated in one activity and behave constructively 
in another. See Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, 1935) and 
Jacob S. Kounin, “Intellectual Development and Rigidity,” in R. Barker, J. Kounin, 
and H. R. Wright, eds., Child Behavior and Development, (New York, 1943), pp. 
179-198. 

®Robert White, op. cit., pp. 347 ff. 

*Lewin reminds those who may believe that a long-time perspective is not charac- 
teristic of the majority of individuals of the billions of dollars that are invested in 


insurance policies. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948), p. 105. » 
*Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (New York, 1951). 
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growth of individuals in our culture may be measured. Presumably 
every individual, at any given moment in time, could have his de- 
gree of development plotted along these dimensions. ‘The exact 
location on each dimension will probably vary with each individual 
and even with the same individual at different times. Self-actualiza- 
tion may now be defined more precisely as the individual’s plotted 
scores (or profile) along the above dimensions." 

A few words of explanation may be given concerning these di- 
mensions of personality development: 

(1) They are only one aspect of the total personality. All the prop- 
erties of personality mentioned above must be used in trying to 
understand the behavior of a particular individual. For example, 
much depends upon the individual’s self-concept, his degree of 
adaptation and adjustment, and the way he perceives his private 
world. 

(2) The dimensions are continua, where the growth to be meas- 
ured is assumed to be continuously changing in degree. An indi- 
vidual is presumed to develop continuously in degree from 
infancy to adulthood. 

(3) The only characteristic assumed to hold for all individuals 
is that, barring unhealthy personality development, they will move 
from the infant toward the adult end of each continuum. This de- 
scription is a model outlining the basic growth trends. As such, it 
does not make any predictions about any specific individual. It 
does, however, presume to supply the researcher with basic de- 
velopmental continua along which the growth of any individual in 
our culture may be described and measured. 

(4) It is postulated that no individual will ever obtain maximum 
expression of all these developmental trends. Clearly all individuals 
cannot be maximally independent, active, and so forth all the time 
and still maintain an organized society. It is the function of culture 
(e.g., norms, mores, and so forth) to inhibit maximum expression 
and to help an individual adjust and adapt by finding his optimum 
expression. 

A second factor that prevents maximum expression and fosters 

Another related but discrete set of developmental dimensions may be constructed 
to measure the protective (defense) mechanisms individuals tend to create as they 


develop from infancy to adulthood. Exactly how these would be related to the above 
model is not clear. 
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optimum expression are the limits set by the individual’s own 
personality. For example, some people fear the same amount of 
independence and activity that others desire, and some people 
do not have the necessary abilities to perform certain tasks. No 
given individual is known to have developed all known abilities 
to their full maturity. 

(5) The dimensions described above are constructed in terms of 
latent or genotypical characteristics. If one states that an individual 
needs to be dependent, this need may be ascertained by clinical 
inference, because it is one that individuals are not usually aware 
of. Thus one may observe an employee acting as if he were inde- 
pendent, but it is possible that if one goes below the behavioral 
surface the individual may be quite dependent. The obvious 
example as the employee who always seems to behave in a manner 
contrary to that desired by management. Although this behavior 
may look as if he is independent, his contrariness may be due to his 
great need to be dependent upon management which he dislikes 
to admit to himself and to others. 

One might say that an independent person is one whose behavior 
is not caused by the influence others have over him. Of course, no 
individual is completely independent. All of us have our healthy 
dependencies (1.e., those which help us to be creative and to de- 
velop). One operational criteria to ascertain whether an indi- 
vidual’s desire to be, let us say, independent and active is truly a 
mature manifestation is to ascertain the extent to which he permits 
others to express the same needs. Thus an autocratic leader may 
say that he needs to be active and independent; he may also say 
that he wants subordinates who are the same. There is ample 
research to suggest, however, that his leadership pattern only makes 
him and his subordinates more dependence-ridden. 


SOME BASIC PROPERTIES OF FORMAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The next step is to focus the analytic spotlight on the formal 
organization. What are its properties? What are its basic “‘givens’’? 
What probable impact will they have upon the human personality? 
How will the human personality tend to react to this impact? What 
sorts of chain reactions are probable when these two basic com- 
ponents are brought together? 
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Formal Organizations as Rational Organizations 


Probably the most basic property of formal organization is its 
logical foundation or, as it has been called by students of admin- 
istration, its essential rationality. It is the planners’ conception of 
how the intended consequences of the organization may best be 
achieved. The underlying assumptions made by the creators of 
formal organization is that within respectable tolerances man will 
behave rationally, that is, as the formal plan requires him to be- 
have. Organizations are formed with particular objectives in mind, 
and their structures mirror these objectives. Although man may 
not follow the prescribed paths, and consequently the objectives 
may never be achieved, Herbert A. Simon suggests that by and 
large man does follow these prescribed paths: 


Organizations are formed with the intention and design of accom- 
plishing goals; and the people who work in organizations believe, at 
least part of the time, that they are striving toward these same goals. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that however far organizations may 
depart from the traditional description. ..nevertheless most behavior 
in organizations is intendedly rational behavior. By “intended ration- 
ality’ I mean the kind of adjustment of behavior to goals of which 
humans are capable—a very incomplete and imperfect adjustment, to 
be sure, but one which nevertheless does accomplish purposes and does 
carry out programs.}? 


In an illuminating book, L. Urwick eloquently describes this 
underlying characteristic. He insists that the creation of a formal 
organization requires a logical “drawing-office’” approach. Al- 
though he admits that “nine times out of ten it is impossible to start 
with a clean sheet,” the organizer should sit down and in a ‘“‘cold- 
blooded, detached spirit. ..draw an ideal structure.” The section 
from which I quote begins with Urwick’s description of how the 
formal structure should be planned. He then continues: 
Manifestly that is a drawing-office job. It is a designing process. And it 
may be objected with a great deal of experience to support the con- 
tention that organization is never done that way...human organiza- 
tion. Nine times out of ten it is impossible to start with a clean sheet. 
The organizer has to make the best possible use of the human material 

Herbert A. Simon, Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, 


D.C., 1955), ch. ii, p. 30. 
#1. Urwick, The Elements of Administration (New York, 1944). 
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that is already available. And in 89 out of those 90 per cent of cases he 
has to adjust jobs around to fit the man; he can’t change the man to fit 
the job. He can’t sit down in a cold-blooded, detached spirit and draw 
an ideal structure, an optimum distribution of duties and responsibil- 
ities and relationships, and then expect the infinite variety of human 
nature to fit into it. 

To which the reply is that he can and he should. If he has not got a 
clean sheet, that is no earthly reason why he should not make the slight 
effort of imagination required to assume that he has a clean sheet. It is 
not impossible to forget provisionally the personal facts—that old 
Brown is admirably methodical but wanting in initiative, that young 
Smith got into a mess with Robinson’s wife and that the two men must 
be kept at opposite ends of the building, that Jones is one of those 
creatures who can think like a Wrangler about other people’s duties 
but is given to periodic amnesia about certain aspects of his own.14 


The task of the organizer, therefore, is to create a logically ordered 
world where, as Fayol suggests, there is a “proper order” and in 
which there is a “‘place for everything (everyone).”!® 

The possibility that the formal organization can be altered by 
personalities, as found by Conrad M. Arensberg and Douglas Mc- 
Gregor’® and Ralph M. Stogdill and Katheleen Koehler," is not 
denied by formal organizational experts. Urwick, for example, 
states in the passage below that the planner must take into account 
the human element. But it is interesting to note that he perceives 
these adjustments as “temporary deviations from the pattern in 
order to deal with idiosyncrasy of personality.” If possible, these 
deviations should be minimized by careful preplanning. 


He [the planner] should never for a moment pretend that these 
(human) difficulties don’t exist. ‘They do exist; they are realities. Nor, 
when he has drawn up an ideal plan of organization, is it likely that 
he will be able to fit in all the existing human material perfectly. There 
will be small adjustments of the job to the man in all kinds of direc- 
tions. But those adjustments are deliberate and temporary deviations 


“Ibid., pp. 36-39; quoted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 

*Cited in Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell, Principles of Management (New 
York, 1955), p. 24. 

*Conrad M. Arensberg and Douglas McGregor, Determination of Morale in an 
Industrial Company, Applied Anthropology, 1 (Jan.-March 1942), 12-34. 

“Ralph M. Stogdill and Katheleen Koehler, Measures of Leadership Structure 
and. Organization Change (Columbus, O., 1952). 
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from the pattern in order to deal with idiosyncrasy. There is a world 
of difference between such modification and drifting into an unwork- 
able organization because Green has a fancy for combining bits of two 
incompatible functions, or White is ‘“empire-building’’. ..or Black has 
always looked after the canteen, so when he is promoted to Sales Man- 
ager, he might as well continue to sell buns internally, though the main 
product of the business happens to be battleships. 

What is suggested is that problems of organization should be handled 
in the right order. Personal adjustments must be made, insofar as they 
are necessary. But fewer of them will be necessary and they will present 
fewer deviations from what is logical and simple, if the organizer first 
makes a plan, a design—to which he would work if he had the ideal 
human material. He should expect to be driven from it here and there. 
But he will be driven from it far less and his machine will work much 
more smoothly if he starts with a plan. If he starts with a motley col- 
lection of human oddities and tries to organize to fit them all in, think- 
ing first of their various shapes and sizes and colors, he may have a 
patchwork quilt; he will not have an organization.18 


The majority of experts on formal organization agree with 
Urwick. Most of them emphasize that no organizational structure 
will be ideal. None will exemplify the maximum expression of the 
principles of formal organization. A satisfactory aspiration is for 
optimum expression, which means modifying the ideal structure 
to take into account the individual (and any environmental) con- 
ditions. Moreover, they urge that the people must be loyal to the 
formal structure if it is to work effectively. Thus Taylor empha- 
sizes that scientific management would never succeed without a 
“mental revolution.”?® Fayol has the same problem in mind when 
he emphasizes the importance of esprit de corps. 

It is also true, however, that these experts have provided little 
insight into why they believe that people should undergo a “mental 
revolution,” or why an esprit de corps is necessary if the principles 
are to succeed. The only hints found in the literature are that 
resistance to scientific management occurs because human beings 
“are what they are” or “because it’s human nature.” But why does 
“human nature” resist formal organizational principles? Perhaps 

*Ibid., pp. 36-39; quoted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


“For a provocative discussion of Taylor’s philosophy, see Reinhard Bendix, Work 
and Authority in Industry (New York, 1956), pp.. 274-319. 
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there is something inherent in the principles which causes human 
resistance. Unfortunately too little research specifically assesses the 
impact of formal organizational principles upon human beings. 

Another argument for planning offered by the formal organiza- 
tional experts is that the organization created by logical, rational 
design, in the long run, is more human than one created hap- 
hazardly. They argue that it 1s illogical, cruel, wasteful, and ineffi- 
cient not to have a logical design. It is illogical because design must 
come first. It does not make sense to pay a large salary to an indi- 
vidual without clearly defining his position and its relationship to 
the whole. It is cruel because, in the long run, the participants 
suffer when no clear organizational structure exists. It is wasteful 
because, unless jobs are clearly predefined, it is impossible to plan 
logical training, promotion, resigning, and retiring policies. It is 
inefficient because the organization becomes dependent upon per- 
sonalities. ‘he personal touch leads to playing politics, which Mary 
Follett has described as a “deplorable form of coercion.”’?° 

Unfortunately, the validity of these arguments tends to be ob- 
scured in the eyes of the behavioral scientist because they imply 
that the only choice left, if the formal, rational, predesigned struc- 
ture is not accepted, is to have no organizational structure at all, 
with the organizational structure left to the whims, pushes, and 
pulls of human beings. Some human-relations researchers, on the 
other hand, have unfortunately given the impression that formal 
structures are “bad” and that the needs of the individual partici- 
pants should be paramount in creating and administering an 
organization. A recent analysis of the existing research, however, 
points up quite clearly that the importance of the organization is 
being recognized by those who in the past have focused largely 
upon the individual.?} | 

In the past, and for the most part in the present, the traditional 
organizational experts based their “human architectural creation”’ 
upon certain basic principles or assumptions about the nature of 
organization. These principles have been described by such people 
as Urwick,?? Mooney, Holden eé al., Fayol, Dennison, Brown, 


Quoted in ibid., pp. 36-39. 

"Chris Argyris, The Present State of Research in Human Relations (New Haven, 
1954), ch. i. 

*=Urwick, op. cit. 
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Gulick, White, Gaus, Stene, Hopf, and Taylor. Although these 
principles have been attacked by behavioral scientists, the assump- 
tion is made in this paper that to date no one has defined a more 
useful set of formal organization principles. Therefore the prin- 
ciples are accepted as givens. This frees us to inquire about their 
probable impact upon people, if they are used as defined. 


Task (Work) Specialization 


As James J. Gillespie suggests, the roots of these principles of 
organization may be traced back to certain principles of industrial 
economics, the most important of which is the basic economic as- 
sumption held by builders of the industrial revolution that “‘the 
concentration of effort on a limited field of endeavor increases 
quality and quantity of output.’’3 It follows from the above that 
the necessity for specialization should increase as the quantity of 
similar things to be done increases. 

If concentrating effort on a limited field of endeavor increases the 
quality and quantity of output, it follows that organizational and 
administrative efficiency is increased by the specialization of tasks 
assigned to the participants of the organization.” Inherent in this 
assumption are three others. ‘The first is that the human personality 
will behave more efficiently as the task that it is to perform becomes 
specialized. Second is the assumption that there can be found 
a one best way to define the job so that it is performed at greater 
speed.” ‘Third is the assumption that any individual differences 
in the human personality may be ignored by transferring more 
skill and thought to machines.?6 

A number of difficulties arise concerning these assumptions when 
the properties of the human personality are recalled. First, the 
human personality we have seen is always attempting to actualize 
its unique organization of parts resulting from a continuous, emo- 
tionally laden, ego-involving process of growth. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to assume that this process can be choked off and the 
resultant unique differences of individuals ignored. This is tan- 

“James J. Gillespie, Free Expression in Industry (London, 1948), pp. 34-37. 

“Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1947), pp. 80-81. 

*For an interesting discussion see Georges Friedman, Industrial Society (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1955), pp. 54 ff. 


*Ibid., p. 20. Friedman reports that 79 per cent of Ford employees had jobs for 
which they could be trained in one week. 
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tamount to saying that self-actualization can be ignored. The 
second difficulty is that task specialization requires the individual 
to use only a few of his abilities. Moreover, as specialization in- 
creases, the less complex motor abilities are used more frequently. 
These, research suggests, tend to be of lesser psychological im- 
portance to the individual. ‘Thus the principle violates two basic 
givens of the healthy adult human personality. It inhibits self- 
actualization and provides expression for few, shallow, superficial 
abilities that do not provide the ‘“‘endless challenge’ desired by the 
healthy personality. 

Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux correctly point out 
that task specialization causes what little skill is left in a job to 
become very important.?7 Now small differences in ability may 
make enormous differences in output. Thus two machine-shovel 
operators or two drill-press operators of different degrees of skill 
can produce dramatically different outputs. Ironically, the in- 
creasing importance of this type of skill for the healthy, mature 
worker means that he should feel he is performing self-satisfying 
work while using a small number of psychologically unchallenging 
abilities, when in actuality he may be predisposed to feel otherwise. 
Task specialization, therefore, requires a healthy adult to behave 
in a less mature manner, but it also requires that he feel good about 
it! 

Not only is the individual affected, but the social structure as 
well is modified as a result of the situation described above. Wilen- 
sky and Lebeaux, in the same analysis, point out that placing a 
great emphasis on ability makes ““Who you are’”’ become less im- 
portant that “What you can do.” Thus the culture begins to reward 
relatively superficial, materialistic characteristics. 


Chain of Command 


The principle of task specialization creates an aggregate of parts, 
each performing a highly specialized task. An aggregate of parts, 
each busily performing its particular objective, does not form an 
organization, however. A pattern of parts must be formed so that 
the interrelationships among the parts create the organization. 


“Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux, Industrialization and Social Wel- 
fare (New York, 1955), p. 43. 
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Following the -logic of specialization, the planners create a new 
function (leadership) the primary responsibility of which is to 
control, direct, and coordinate the interrelationships of the parts 
and to make certain that each part performs its objective ade- 
quately. Thus the planner makes the assumption that administra- 
tive and organizational efficiency is increased by arranging the parts 
in a determinate hierarchy of authority in which the part on top 
can direct and control the part on the bottom. 

If the parts being considered are individuals, then they must be 
motivated to accept direction, control, and coordination of their 
behavior. The leader, therefore, is assigned formal power to hire, 
discharge, reward, and penalize the individuals in order to mold 
their behavior in the pattern of the organization’s objectives. 

The impact of such a state of affairs is to make the individuals 
dependent upon, passive, and subordinate to the leader. As a result, 
the individuals have little control over their working environment. 
At the same time their time perspective is shortened because they 
do not control the information necessary to predict their futures. 
These requirements of formal organization act to inhibit four of 
the growth trends of the personality, because to be passive, sub- 
ordinate, and to have little control and a short time perspective 
exemplify in adults the dimensions of immaturity, not adulthood. 

The planners of formal organization suggest three basic ways to 
minimize this admittedly difficult position. First, ample rewards 
should be given to those who perform well and who do not permit 
their dependence, subordination, passivity, and so forth to in- 
fluence them in a negative manner. The rewards should be material 
and psychological. Because of the specialized nature of the worker’s 
job, however, few psychological rewards are possible. It becomes 
important, therefore, that adequate material rewards are made 
available to the productive employee. This practice can lead to new 
difficulties, since the solution is, by its nature, not to do anything 
about the on-the-job situation (which is what is causing the diffi- 
culties) but to pay the individual for the dissatisfactions he ex- 
periences. The result is that the employee is paid for his dissatis- 
faction while at work and his wages are given to him to gain satis- 
factions outside his work environment. 

Thus the management helps to create a psychological set which 
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leads the employees to feel that basic causes of dissatisfaction are 
built into industrial life, that the rewards they receive are wages 
for dissatisfaction, and that if satisfaction is to be gained the em- 
ployee must seek it outside the organization. 

To make matters more difficult, there are three assumptions 
inherent in the above solution that also violate the basic givens 
of human personality. First, the solution assumes that a whole 
human being can split his personality so that he will feel satisfied 
in knowing that the wages for his dissatisfaction will buy him satis- 
faction outside the plant. Second, it assumes that the employee is 
primarily interested in maximizing his economic gains. Third, it 
assumes that the employee is best rewarded as an individual pro- 
ducer. The work group in which he belongs is not viewed as a 
relevant factor. If he produces well, he should be rewarded. If 
he does not, he should be penalized even though he may be re- 
stricting production because of informal group sanctions. 

The second solution suggested by the planners of formal organ- 
ization is to have technically competent, objective, rational, loyal 
leaders. The assumption is made that if the leaders are technically 
competent presumably they cannot have “the wool pulled over 
theix eyes” and that therefore the employees will have a high re- 
spect for them. The leaders should be objective and rational and 
personify the rationality inherent in the formal structure. Being 
rational means that they must avoid becoming emotionally in- 
volved. As one executive states, ‘““We try to keep our personality 
out of the job.” The leader must also be impartial; he must not 
permit his feelings to operate when he is evaluating others. Finally, 
the leader must be loyal to the organization so that he can inculcate 
the loyalty in the employees that Taylor, Fayol, and others believe 
is so important. 

Admirable as this solution may be, it also violates several of 
the basic properties of personality. If the employees are to respect 
an individual for what he does rather than for who he is, the sense 
of integrity based upon evaluation of the total self which is 
developed in people is lost. Moreover, to ask the leader to keep his 
personality out of his job is to ask him to stop actualizing himself. 
This is not possible as long as he is alive. Of course, the executive 
may want to feel that he is not involved, but it is a basic given 
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that the human personality is an organism always actualizing itself. 
The same problem arises with impartiality. No one can be com- 
pletely impartial. As has been shown, the self concept always 
operates when we are making judgments. In fact, as Rollo May has 
pointed out, the best way to be impartial is to be as partial as one’s 
needs predispose one to be but to be aware of this partiality in 
order to correct for it at the moment of decision.”® Finally, if a 
leader can be loyal to an organization under these conditions, there 
may be adequate grounds for questioning the health of his per- 
sonality make-up. 

The third solution suggested by many adherents to formal or- 
ganizational principles is to motivate the subordinates to have 
more initiative and to be more creative by placing them in com- 
petition with one another for the positions of power that lie above 
them in the organizational ladder. ‘This solution 1s traditionally 
called “the rabble hypothesis.” Acting under the assumption that 
employees will be motivated to advance upward, the adherents of 
formal organizations further assume that competition for the in- 
creasingly (as one goes up the ladder) scarcer positions will increase 
the effectiveness of the participants. D. C. S. Williams, conducting 
some controlled experiments, shows that the latter assumption 
is not necessarily valid. People placed in competitive situations 
are not necessarily better learners than those placed in noncom- 
petitive situations.” M. Deutsch, as a result of extensive controlled 
experimental research, supports Williams’ results and goes much 
further to suggest that competitive situations tend to lead to an 
increase in tension and conflict and a decrease in human effective- 
ness.°° 


Unity of Direction 


If the tasks of everyone in a unit are specialized, then it follows 
that the objective or purpose of the unit must be specialized. The 


Rollo May, “Historical and Philosophical Presuppositions for Understanding 
Therapy,” in O. H. Mowrer, Psychotherapy Theory and Research (New York, 1953), 
pp. 38-39. 

1D). C. S. Williams, Effects of Competition between Groups in a Training Situ- 
ation, Occupational Psychology, 30 (April 1956), 85-93. 

*°M. Deutsch, An Experimental Study of the Effects of Cooperation and Competi- 
tion upon Group Process, Human Relations, 2 (1949), 199-231. 
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principle of unity of direction states that organizational efficiency 
increases if each unit has a single activity (or homogeneous set of 
activities) that are planned and directed by the leader.?1 

This means that the goal toward which the employees are work- 
ing, the path toward the goal, and the strength of the barriers they 
must overcome to achieve the goal are defined and controlled by 
the leader. Assuming that the work goals do not involve the egos 
of the employees, (i.e., they are related to peripheral, superficial 
needs), then ideal conditions for psychological failure have been 
created. The reader may recall that a basic given of a healthy per- 
sonality is the aspiration for psychological success. Psychological 
success is achieved when each individual is able to define his own 
goals, in relation to his inner needs and the strength of the barriers 
to be overcome in order to reach these goals. Repetitive as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless true that the principle of unity of direction 
also violates a basic given of personality. 


Span of Control 


The principle of span of contro]®? states that administrative effi- 
ciency is increased by limiting the span of control of a leader to no 
more than five or six subordinates whose work interlocks.®3 

It is interesting to note that Ernest Dale, in an extensive study of 
organizational principles and practices in one hundred large or- 
ganizations, concludes that the actual limits of the executive span 
of control are more often violated than not,?4 while in a recent 


“The sacredness of these principles is questioned by a recent study. Gunnar 
Heckscher concludes that the principles of unity of command and unity of direction 
are formally violated in Sweden: “A fundamental principle of public administration 
in Sweden is the duty of all public agencies to cooperate directly without necessarily 
passing through a common superior. This principle is even embodied in the consti- 
tution itself, and in actual fact it is being employed daily. It is traditionally one of 
the most important characteristics of Swedish administration that especially central 
agencies, but also central and local agencies of different levels, cooperate freely and 
that this is being regarded as a perfectly normal procedure” (Swedish Public Admin- 
istration at Work [Stockholm, 1955], p. 12). 

“First defined by V. A. Graicunas in an article entitled “Relationship in Organi- 
zation,” in L. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Administration, 
2d ed. (New York, 1947), pp. 183-187. 

*L. Urwick, Scientific Principles and Organization (New York, 1938), p. 8. 

“Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure 
(New York, 1952), ch. xx. 
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study James H. Healey arrives at the opposite conclusion.®® James 
C. Worthy reports that it is formal policy in his organization to 
extend the span of control of the top management much further 
than is theoretically suggested.°* Finally, W. W. Suojanen, in a 
review of the current literature on the concept of span of control, 
concludes that it is no longer valid, particularly as applied to the 
larger government agencies and business corporations.®" 

In a recent article, however, Urwick criticizes the critics of the 
span-of-control principle.?* For example, he notes that in the case 
described by Worthy, the superior has a large span of control over 
subordinates whose jobs do not interlock. The buyers in Worthy’s 
organization purchase a clearly defined range of articles; therefore 
they find no reason to interlock with others. 

Simon criticizes the span-of-control principle on the grounds that 
it increases the “‘administrative distance” between individuals. An 
increase in administrative distance violates, in turn, another formal 
organizational principle that administrative efficiency is enhanced 
by keeping at a minimum the number of organizational levels 
through which a matter must pass before it is acted on.®® Span of 
control, continues Simon, inevitably increases red tape, since each 
contact between agents must be carried upward until a common 
superior is found. Needless waste of time and energy result. Also, 
since the solution of the problem depends upon the superior, the 
subordinate is in a position of having less control over his own 
work situation. This places the subordinate in a work situation in 
which he is less mature. 

Although the distance between individuals in different units in- 
creases (because they have to find a common superior), the admin- 
istrative distance between superior and subordinate within a given 
unit decreases. As Whyte correctly points out, the principle of span 


James H. Healey, Coordination and Control of Executive Functions, Personnel, 
33 (Sept. 1956), 106-117. 


*James C. Worthy, Organizational Structure and Employee Morale, American 
Sociological Review, 15 (April 1950), 169-179. 

WwW. W. Suojanen, The Span of Control—Fact or Fable?, Advanced Management, 
20 (1955) 5-13. 

*L. Urwick, The Manager’s Span of Control, Harvard Business Review, 34 (May- 
June 1956), 39-47. 

*Simon, op. cit., pp. 26-28. 
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of control, by keeping the number of subordinates. at a minimum, 
places great emphasis on close supervision.*° Close supervision leads 
the subordinates to become dependent upon, passive toward, and 
subordinate to, the leader. Close supervision also tends to place the 
control in the superior. Thus we must conclude that span of con- 
trol, if used correctly, will tend to increase the subordinate’s feel- 
ings of dependence, submissiveness, passivity, and so on. In short, 
it will tend to create a work situation which requires immature, 
rather than mature, participants. 


AN INCONGRUENCY BETWEEN THE NEEDS OF A 
MATURE PERSONALITY AND OF FORMAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Bringing together the evidence regarding the impact of formal 
organizational principles upon the individual, we must conclude 
that there are some basic incongruencies between the growth trends 
of a healthy personality in our culture and the requirements of 
formal organization. If the principles of formal organization are 
used as ideally defined, then the employees will tend to work in an 
environment where (1) they are provided minimal control over 
their work-a-day world, (2) they are expected to be passive, de- 
pendent, subordinate, (3) they are expected to have a short-time 
perspective, (4) they are induced to perfect and value the frequent 
use of a few superficial abilities, and (5) they are expected to pro- 
duce under conditions leading to psychological failure. 

All of these characteristics are incongruent to the ones healthy 
human beings are postulated to desire. They are much more con- 
gruent with the needs of infants in our culture. In effect, therefore, 
formal organizations are willing to pay high wages and provide ade- 
quate seniority if mature adults will, for eight hours a day, behave 
in a less mature manner. If this analysis is correct, this inevitable 
incongruency increases (1) as the employees are of increasing ma- 
turity, (2) as the formal structure (based upon the above principles) 
is made more clear-cut and logically tight for maximum formal 
organizational effectiveness, (3) as one goes down the line of com- 
mand, and (4) as the jobs become more and more mechanized (1.e., 
take on assembly-line characteristics). | 


“William Whyte, “On the Evolution of Industrial Sociology” (mimeographed 
paper presented at the 1956 meeting of the American Sociological Society). 
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As in the case of the personality developmental trends, this pic- 
ture of formal organization is also a model. Clearly, no company 
actually uses the formal principles of organization exactly as stated 
by their creators. There is ample evidence to suggest that they are 
being modified constantly in actual situations. ‘Those who expound 
these principles, however, probably would be willing to defend 
their position that this is the reason that human-relations prob- 
lems exist; the principles are not followed as they should be. 

In the model of the personality and the formal organization, we 
are assuming the extreme of each in order that the analysis and its 
results can be highlighted. Speaking in terms of extremes helps us 
to make the position sharper. In doing this, we make no assumption 
that all situations in real life are extreme (1.e., that the individuals 
will always want to be more mature and that the formal organiza- 
tion will always tend to make people more dependent, passive, and 
so forth, all the time).*t The model ought to be useful, however, to 
plot the degree to which each component tends toward extremes 
and then to predict the problems that will tend to arise. 

Returning to the analysis, it is not difficult to see why some stu- 
dents of organization suggest that immature and even mentally 
retarded individuals probably would make excellent employees in 
certain jobs. There is very little documented experience to support 
such a hypothesis. One reason for this lack of information is prob- 
ably the delicacy of the subject. Examples of what might be ob- 
tained if a systematic study were made may be found in a recent 
work by Mal Brennan.*? He cites the Utica Knitting Mill, which 
made arrangements during 1917 with the Rome Institution for 
Mentally Defective Girls to employ twenty-four girls whose mental 
age ranged from six to ten years of age. The girls were such excel- 
lent workers that they were employed after the war emergency 
ended. In fact, the company added forty more in another of their 
plants. It is interesting to note that the managers praised the sub- 
normal girls highly. According to Brennan, in several important 
reports they said that 
when business conditions required a reduction of the working staff, 
the hostel girls were never “laid off” in disproportion to the normal 

“In fact, much evidence is presented in the book from which this article is drawn 


to support contrary tendencies. 
“Mal Brennan, The Making of a Moron (New York, 1953), pp. 13-18. 
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girls; that they were more punctual, more regular in their habits, and 
did not indulge in as much “gossip and levity.”” They received the 
same rate of pay, and they had been employed successfully at almost 
every process carried out in the workshops. 


In another experiment reported by Brennan, the Works Man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation, Ltd., reported that of five young 
morons employed, “the three girls compared very favourably with 
the normal class of employee in that age group. The boy employed 
in the store performed his work with satisfaction... .Although 
there was some doubt about the fifth child, it was felt that getting 
the most out of him was just a matter of right placement.” In each 
of the five cases, the morcens were reported to be quiet, respectful, 
well behaved, and very obedient. The Works Manager was es- 
pecially impressed by their truthfulness. A year later the same 
Works Manager was still able to advise that “in every case, the girls 
proved to be exceptionally well-behaved, particularly obedient, 
and strictly honest and trustworthy. They carried out work re- 
quired of them to such a degree of efficiency that we were surprised 
they were classed as subnormals for their age.’’*8 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


If one were to put these basic findings in terms of propositions, 
one could state: 


ProposiTIon I. There Is a Lack of Congru- 
ency between the Needs of Healthy Individuals 
and the Demands of the Formal Organization. 


If one uses the traditional formal principles of organization (i.e., 
chain of command, task specialization, and so on) to create a social 
organization, and 

if one uses as an input agents who tend toward mature psycho- 
logical development (i.e., who are predisposed toward relative in- 
dependence, activeness, use of important abilities, and so on), 

then one creates a disturbance, because the needs of healthy 
individuals listed above are not congruent with the requirements 
of formal organization, which tends to require the agents to work 


“Mr. Brennan’s emphasis. 
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in situations where they are dependent, passive, use few and un- 
important abilities, and so forth. 

Corollary 1. The disturbance will vary in proportion to the de- 
gree of incongruency between the needs of the individuals and the 
requirements of the formal organization.** 

An administrator, therefore, is always faced with a tendency to- 
ward continual disturbance inherent in the work situation of the 
individuals over whom he is in charge. 

Drawing on the existing knowledge of the human personality, 
a second proposition can be stated. 


PRoposITION II. The Results of This Disturb- 
ance Are Frustration, Failure, Short-Time Per- 
spective, and Conflict.* 


If the agents are predisposed to a healthy, mature self-actualiza- 
tion, the following results will occur: 

(1) They will tend to experience frustration because their self- 
actualization will be blocked. 

(2) ‘They will tend to experience failure because they will not be 
permitted to define their own goals in relation to their central 
needs, the paths to these goals, and so on. 

(3) They will tend to experience short-time perspective, because 
they have no control over the clarity and stability of their future. 

(4) They will tend to experience conflict, because, as healthy 
agents, they will dislike the frustration, failure, and short-time per- 
spective which is characteristic of their present jobs. If they leave, 
however, they may not find new jobs easily, and even if new jobs 
are found, they may not be much different.*® 

Based upon the analysis of the nature of formal organization, one 
may state a third proposition. 


“This proposition does not hold under certain conditions. 

“In the full analysis, specific conditions are derived under which the basic incon- 
gruency increases or decreases. | 

“These points are taken, in order, from: Roger G. Barker, T. Dembo, and K. 
Lewin, ‘Frustration and Regression: An Experiment with Young Children,” Studies 
in Child Welfare, vol. XVIII, No. 2 (Iowa City, Ia., 1941); John Dollard et al., 
Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939); Kurt Lewin et al., “Level of Aspira- 
tion,” in J. McV. Hunt, ed., Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New York, 1944), 
pp. 333-378; Ronald Lippitt and Leland Bradford, Employee Success in Work Groups, 
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ProposiTION III. The Nature of the Formal 
Principles of Organization Cause the Subordi- 
nate, at Any Given Level, to Experience Compe- 
tition, Rivalry, Intersubordinate Hostility, and 
to Develop a Focus toward the Parts Rather than 
the Whole. 


(1) Because of the degree of dependence, subordination, and so 
on of the subordinates upon the leader, and because the number 
of positions above any given level always tends to decrease, the 
subordinates aspiring to perform effectively and to advance will 
tend to find themselves in competition with, and receiving hos- 
tility from, each other.*? 

(2) Because, according to the formal principles, the subordinate 
is directed toward and rewarded for performing his own task well, 
the subordinate tends to develop an orientation toward his own 
particular part rather than toward the whole. 

(3) This part-orientation increases the need for the leader to 
coordinate the activity among the parts in order to maintain the 
whole. This need for the leader, in turn, increases the subordinates’ 
degree of dependence, subordination, and so forth. This is a cir- 
cular process whose impact is to maintain and/or increase the de- 
gree of dependence, subordination, and so on, as well as to stimu- 
late rivalry and competition for the leader’s favor. 


A BIRD’S-EYE, CURSORY PICTURE OF SOME OTHER 
RELATED FINDINGS 


It is impossible in the short space available to present all of the 
results obtained from the analysis of the literature. For example, 
it can be shown that employees tend to adapt to the frustration, 
failure, short-time perspective, and conflict involved in their work 
situations by any one or a combination of the following acts: 


Personnel Administration, 8 (Dec. 1945), 6-10; Kurt Lewin, “Time Perspective and 
Morale,” in Gertrud Weiss Lewin, ed., Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948), 
pp. 103-124; and Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology (New York, 1950), pp. 
361-373. 

“These problems may not arise for the subordinate who becomes apathetic, 
disinterested, and so on. 
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(1) Leaving the organization. 

(2) Climbing the organizational ladder. 

(3) Manifesting defense reactions such as daydreaming, aggres- 
sion, ambivalence, regression, projection, and so forth. 

(4) Becoming apathetic and disinterested toward the organiza- 
tion, its make-up, and its goals. ‘This leads to such phenomena as: 
(a) employees reducing the number and potency of the needs they 
expect to fulfill while at work; (b) employees goldbricking, setting 
rates, restricting quotas, making errors, cheating, slowing down, 
and so on. 

(5) Creating informal groups to sanction the defense reactions 
and the apathy, disinterest, and lack of self-involvement. 

(6) Formalizing the informal group. 

(7) Evolving group norms that perpetuate the behavior outiined 
in (3), (4), (5), and (6) above. 

(8) Evolving a psychological set in which human or non- 
material factors become increasingly unimportant while material 
factors become increasingly important. 

(9) Acculturating youth to accept the norms outlined in (7) and 
(8). 

Furthermore, it can also be shown that many managements 
tend to respond to the employees’ behavior by: 

(1) Increasing the degree of their pressure-oriented leadership. 

(2) Increasing the degree of their use of management controls. 

(3) Increasing the number of “pseudo’’-participation and com- 
munication programs. 

These three reactions by management actually compound the 
dependence, subordination, and so on that the employees ex- 
perience, which in turn cause the employees to increase their 
adaptive behavior, the very behavior management desired to cur- 
tail in the first place. 

Is there a way out of this circular process? The basic problem is 
the reduction in the degree of dependency, subordination, sub- 
missiveness, and so on experienced by the employee in his work 
situation. It can be shown that job enlargement and employee- 
centered (or democratic or participative) leadership are elements 
which, if used correctly, can go a long way toward ameliorating the 
situation. These are limited, however, because their success de- 
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pends upon having employees who are ego-involved and highly 
interested in the organization. This dilemma between individual 
needs and organization demands is a basic, continual problem 
posing an eternal challenge to the leader. How is it possible to 
create an organization in which the individuals may obtain opti- 
mum expression and, simultaneously, in which the organization it- 
self may obtain optimum satisfaction of its demands? Here lies a 
fertile field for future research in organizational behavior. 
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